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there are vast quantities of low-grade ores. Aluminum is fortunately far
more abundant than iron, and the supplies have as yet scarcely beei]
touched. With copper the situation is far more serious. Its use is con-
stantly growing, while the supplies are rapidly being exhausted. The
same is true of many minor minerals, such as zinc, lead, phosphates, and
tin. If they are once exhausted many of our industries will suffer seriously,
and future generations will wonder how we could have been so careless,

Metals and International Friction

Because of their scarcity and irregular distribution, metals are one of
the great causes of international troubles. If there were no such thing as
war, and if all nations were equally free to trade everywhere, there would
be no trouble. Each nation could then buy metals wherever it chose at
the same price and with the same freedom as every other nation. In
actual practice there are all sorts of restrictions and limitations, and there
is great fear that war will cut off supplies from other countries. The
metals, as we have seen, are used mainly in the world's great manufac-
turing centers. The industrial sections of the United States, Great Britain,
France, Germany, and Belgium use much more than half of practically
all metals. The industrial parts of Russia, Japan, and some of the minor
nations use most of the rest. No country has a supply of all the metals
that it needs. The United States is better off by far than any other
country. Nevertheless, we have to import such metals as nickel, tung-
sten, and manganese. Such metals are needed for many of the most useful
kinds of machines such as automobiles. Varieties of steel which are
especially tough, or hard, or have special electrical qualities can be made
only by alloying iron with manganese, nickel, vanadium, or other metals.

Russia comes next to the United States in the variety and extent of its
mineral resources. They are far inferior to those of this country, how-
ever. Moreover, they are not well located. Iron ore, for instance, has
to be transported long distances by rail to reach deposits of coal. Many
of the metals are found in small deposits in remote and almost inaccessible
parts of Siberia. Nevertheless, the Soviet Republic, like the United States,
can get along with only a little importation of minerals from other
countries.

Great Britain has good supplies of coal and iron within its borders,
but needs to import some iron ore and the great majority of other metals.
It gets some iron ore from Spain and Sweden, but most of its needs for
other metals are supplied by overseas dominions and colonies. Thus
Great Britain is fairly safe, provided it retains control of the sea and its
ships can travel freely. The other great powers, Germany, France, Japan,
and Italy, are much worse off in respect to minerals, especially metals,